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porations. (New York: Baker, Voorhis. 1913. Pp. vii, 725. 
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Digest of the general corporation laws of the state of Delaware, 1913. 
(Wilmington: Corporation Co. of Delaware. 1913. Pp. 35.) 
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(Chicago: W. J. Norton. 1913. Pp. 200. $2.) 

Labor and Labor Organizations 

The Government of American Trade Unions. By Theodore W. 
Glocker. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1913. 
Pp. 228.) 

Jurisdictional Disputes Resulting from Structural Differences in 
American Trade Unions. By Solomon Blum. (Berkeley: 
University of California Press. 1913. Pp. 38.) 

The Amalgamated Wood Workers' International Union of 
America. By Frederick Shipp Deibler. (Madison, Wis. : 
The University of Wisconsin. 1912. Pp. 211. $.40.) 

These three volumes are studies in industrial democracy. They 
will prove helpful to the student of labor problems primarily be- 
cause the authors have looked upon trade unions as experiments 
in government. A study of trade union methods and policies may 
throw considerable light upon present-day political problems ; for, 
whenever conditions are similar, the trade union is likely to set in 
motion machinery which resembles that in operation in the state. 
The most important sources of information have been the valuable 
collections of trade union publications at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and the University of Wisconsin. Each author has also 
consulted documentary material at the administrative offices of 
the trade unions. A clearer understanding of present industrial 
conditions has been gained by many personal conferences with 
union officials in the various cities. 

The Government of American Trade Unions is the result of 
several years' thoughtful research. The material has been wisely 
selected and is satisfactorily arranged. Starting with a descrip- 
tion of the shop meeting, the original unit of government, Dr. 
Glocker shows how other units of government — the local union, 
the district, the state, national and international associations — 
have gradually supplanted the original unit until today the shop 
is a comparatively unimportant factor in shaping the policy of 
the union. Among some unions the shop meetings are being dis- 
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continued altogether. Three conditions have been instrumental 
in centralizing power in the hands of the national union. First, 
the movement of workingmen from city to city ; second, the compe- 
tition between manufacturers in different places ; and, third, the 
need of a strong central treasury. The opposition to this central- 
ization of power has been partly, if not entirely, overcome by the 
support which the local unions have received from their national 
officials and the central fund. Adequate relief for members on a 
strike has not only increased international control of strikes, but 
has developed a desire on the part of the local unions to pay their 
assessments promptly, and strictly to obey the rules to be eligible 
to various benefits when needed. 

One ideal ever in the minds of trade unionists is to unite the 
workers of the world into vast international unions. While this 
is still a dream of the future, steps in this direction have already 
been taken by a few prominent unions, notably the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners and the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers. 

To many social workers the question, What becomes of the 
trade-union leader when he is defeated for re-election, is of 
special significance. Sometimes, but not often, he resumes his 
trade. Sometimes he opens a saloon and, depending upon the 
large number of acquaintances and friends whom he has made as 
a union official, meets with success. Sometimes he studies law, 
and more often he goes into politics. State bureaus of labor and 
statistics claim some ex-officials, while the federal government 
employs many more. On the whole, trade union leadership is a 
splendid preparation for political life, and this fact accounts for 
the large proportion of former trade unionists who are public 
office holders. 

Perhaps the most interesting and certainly the most important 
chapter, as bearing directly upon the present-day movement to- 
ward direct legislation, is the one devoted to the initiative and 
the referendum. Although the experience of American trade 
unions clearly reveals very serious defects in the initiative and 
referendum as a form of government — principally because the 
members lack judgment in balloting, or they fail to vote — never- 
theless, trade unions are continuing to use this system of direct 
legislation for any number of different purposes, and are ardent 
champions of the initiative and referendum in municipal and state 
affairs. Trade unionists, as a rule, mistrust representative gov- 
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eminent because "the professional representatives betray the in- 
terests of the laborers and become tools of the capitalist class." 

Jurisdictional Disputes is a brief, concise statement of conditions 
which oftentimes seriously cripple important trade unions. Struc- 
tural differences in the unions, due to differences in the industries 
themselves, are responsible for most of these unfortunate con- 
flicts. These disputes center about the industrial form of or- 
ganization which brings into one union not only all sub-divisions 
of the trade, but all the trades identified with an industry. Thus, 
the brewery workers union, seeking to include in its membership 
all men working in or about the brewery, inevitably steps upon 
the toes of the unions representing the other trades, i.e., the 
engineers, the firemen, the teamsters, the painters, etc. Besides 
the costly battles which the United Brewery Workmen has had to 
fight in order to maintain its industrial union, many prolonged 
disputes, characterized in some cases by extreme bitterness, have 
troubled the Carpenters, the Wood Workers and the Furniture 
Workers, the United Mine Workers and the Coal Hoisting Engi- 
neers, the Typographical Union and the Machinists, the Long- 
shoremen and the Seamen. It is interesting to note that with the 
one exception of the dispute between the Longshoremen and the 
Seamen — a singular example of two industrial unions fighting 
each other — the conflicts have all been between the industrial 
union on the one side and the trade union on the other. In view 
of the persistent recurrence of these disrupting conflicts, the im- 
portant question in the minds of union officials and the leaders 
of the American Federation of Labor is whether the trade union 
can be made flexible enough to harmonize the old and the new 
types; or "whether the industrial form will develop on the ruins 
of the craft union and the federation." There is an unmistakable 
movement toward the industrial form, accelerated, no doubt, by 
the growing socialist faction which is fond of denouncing trade 
autonomy as "the application to the labor movement of the out- 
worn principle of individualism." It is to bs hoped that the 
writer, having made a creditable beginning, will later give us a 
more intensive study of this important subject. 

The Amalgamated Wood Workers' International Union of 
America furnishes a good, practical illustration of many general 
principles which the other two monographs have developed. In 
the first place, we are permitted to see how this union, like so 
many other labor organizations, has gradually shifted the con- 
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trol and the responsibility from the shop meeting and the local 
group to the national union. In the second place, while the refer- 
endum has remained the favorite method of making laws and is 
held to be the nearest approach to a truly democratic government, 
we have the frank testimony of the secretary of the union, who is 
willing to say after fourteen years' experience that "democracy in 
unionism is a failure." "No fault can be found with the principles 
of the referendum," he &dds, "because all men should have a right 
to a voice and a vote in the conduct and management of their 
organization." Finally, the Wood Workers' Union has for many 
years wasted its energies through internal strife and disputes with 
other unions. In fact, one of the most serious and bitterly fought 
conflicts in the history of American labor has been the jurisdic- 
tional dispute between the Carpenters and the Wood Workers. 
Dr. Deibler and Mr. Blum reach substantially tht same conclusions 
by different routes: jurisdictional disputes have arisen from two 
fairly distinct causes — first, the overlapping of trade boundaries, 
and, second, the uncontrolled personal ambition of some labor 
leaders. Jurisdictional fights, moreover, have invariably weakened 
the contending unions, and, in the case of the Amalgamated Wood 
Workers at least, have proved disastrous. Except in a few 
scattered localities, the union today exercises little or no influence 
on the conditions of employment. The volume contains a bibli- 
ography which will serve as an excellent guide to the available 
material. 



William Kirk. 
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The American Girl in the Stockyards District. By Louise Mont- 
gomery. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
1913. Pp. 70. $.25.) 
Women in Trade Unions in San Francisco. By Lillian R. Mat- 
thews. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1913. 
Pp. 100.) ' 
Artificial Flower Makers. By Mary Van Kleeck. (New York: 
Survey Associates, Inc. 1913. Pp. xix, 261. $1.50.) 
These studies constitute a useful addition to the growing litera- 
ture relating to women in industry. The report by Miss Mont- 
gomery, who is a resident of the University of Chicago Settlement, 
deals chiefly with the entrance into industrial life of the American- 
ized daughters of immigrants in the stockyards neighborhood. It is 



